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INTOODlXTrTnN 

Despite continuing controversy about the purposes and actual outcomes o£ 
the student teaching experience, both student teaching and the role of the 
university supervisor are universal components of teacher preparation 
prograas. A review of literature on student teaching reveals that a rather 
unquestioned earlier emphasis on (a) Instructional skills development and on 
(b) teacher socialization as the focus of student teacher supervision and 
evaluation has given way to the acknowledged existence of alternative paradigms 
today. 

These alternative orientations to desired purposes and outcov »s of the 
student teaching experience provide a conceptual basis for Investigating the 
complex mixture of role perspectives, evaluative judgment criteria, and 
practices wh Jh are found In actual supervision by university faculty (1). 
Related questions of the characteristics, selection, preparation, and 
professloral development of university supervisors should also be examined. 

^ More specifically, we recognize today that central to all of the on-going 
In'-eractlon among members of the student teaching supervisory triad are each 
person's expectations or "mental pictures" of the desired criteria, their 
meaning, and their relative weights. These criteria designate what the person 
believes would characterize a so-called competent and successful student 
teacher's overall performance. such different conceptual maps, one can argue, 
express and give focus to the specific goals, questions, explanations, tasks, 
observations. Informal conversations, feedback conferences, seminars, 
evaluation reports, and feelings of overall satisfaction or dissonance 
ocxairrlng for each member of the stiident teaching triad, while this 
evaluative judgment process can be considered from each person's perspective In 
the supervisory triad, the focus here will be on that of the university 
siqpervlsor. 

Given what we are coming to know today concerning the complexities of 
Information processing psychology and of judgmental decision-making for 
teachers (2) and other professionals (3), It Is possible to raise these same 
questions about the knowledge, beliefs, and judgment criteria of supervisors. 
Of course, there are many more questions than answers available at this time. 
In this case, questions Include what these judgment criteria are, what Is 
nvolved In the formation and on-going revision of such conceptual maps, and 
What Is their function as a perceptual screen and an evaluative ji>jgi«ent 
framework of any particular student teacher during the experience . 

The specific content of such supervisor knowledge and beliefs and their 
function (albeit quite unconsciously in many cases) as a template or raental 
framework for making judgments regarding student teacher performance seems both 
Intriguing and crucial to better understanding the actual processes of clinical 
Instruction and teacher evaluation. According to both the research literature 
and an examination of current typical supervisory preparation and practice (4), 
this topic has been scarcely addressed until now. 
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ORIGIN & roOJfi ntr THTS TNVESTTnATTnW 

These questions were originally posed among a small group of experienced 
university studeiit teacher supervisors and program coordinators in a conmittee 
■Mtlng at a large, midvestern research/teacher preparation university. They 
vonflered aloud about the apparent paradox of feeling that the evaluative 
jud^nents they made during student teaching supervision were relatively 
clear-headed, systesBtic, and well grounded, and yet, on the cjher hand, they 
knew each of them supervised differently because of their contrasting 
Imovledge-bases and beliefs. Moreover, they knew from previous conversations 
that it was dlt»:icult at times to find adequate words to discuss what "occurred 
Inside of their heads and hearts" as they went about their supervisory 
activities and made evaluative Judgments about specific student teachers. 

In addition, they admitted to having some professional concern that a 
teacher who received a Judgment of "great Joo!" by one supervisor could be 
labeled as merely "acceptable" by another supervisor, while these questions 
were not quite so troublesome in terms of the clinical Instructor (i.e. 
fozmatlve evaluation) role of the stq>ervlsor, they became acutely problematic 
In their role of sunnative evaluator, particularly for Judging a marginal 
student teacher as "PASSING" or as "DEFERRED C3RADE — needs more time and 
effort to develop" or as "FAILING." 

Out of these meta-cognltive Insights and curiosity came a reflective 
discussion group and a series of Joarnaling and data collection activities by 
the supervisors themselves. Beginning in 1986, a set of interrelated 
descriptive studies has also been carried out and either piAllshed and/or 
presented at national conferences by the MSU supervisory Judgment Research 
Project team (5). 

This paper extends the 1986 exploratory study (also by Sininons) which used 
case study methodology to: 

(a) e9q>lore the professional backgrounds of three university supervisors 

and their beliefs concerning the purposes of the student teaching 
experience and of supervision; 

(b) identify the criteria which they have in their cognitive maps of 

effective student teacher performance; and 

(c) continue developing and testing this research methodology for 

identifying, weighing, and analyzing Judgment criteria in a 
supervisor's cognitive map and their use in actual practice. 
This paper will present the second part of the study in which 

(d) the evaluative Judgment criteria which each supervisor reported using 

in supervision will be conq?ared to her inqplicit Judgment 
crlter ia-ln-actual-use . 
The arlterla-ln-actual-use will be identified and investigated through content 
analysis of each supervisor's classroom observation/conference notes and the 
final written reports for a nominated sample of six so-called weak, average, 
and steong student teachers with whom she has worked. A total of 18 cases 
will be analyzed, i.e. three supervisors x six student teachers each. 

These two related studies by simnons seek to provide methodological 
contrast to the exploratory studies carried out by other members of the same 
research team who have focused more hollstlcally on supervisory thinking 
pcocesses rather than specific Judgment criteria. in addition, it seeks to 
expand what is known in this general area by adding three more cases to the 
research team's other case studies. 
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All Of these exploratory, descriptive investigations are part of a larger, 
long-range research plan to identify "effective student teacher perfonaance- 
cognitive aap criteria and to analyze their meaning and use by each of the 
three individuals in the student teaching supervisory triad. Eventually, this 
■ethodolcgy has the potential to be also useful in parallel studies of 
supervisors (e.g. principals and mentors) with experienced teachers and in 
invwtigatlons of clinical instruction and evaluation in other complex, 
professional, occupational settings such as nedicine and counseling. This 
effort to describe and better understand "what is" in typical supervisory 
practice today should provide a basis for more focused, future research studies 
as well as for improving supervisory training and practice. Taken as a whole, 
this set of studies (emphasizes the importance of the supervisor's Implicit 
cognitive schema and processes — i.e. knowledge, thinking processes, and 
belief systems — in addition to the more typical focus on supervisory 
technigues. 



AUBMATIVE VIEWS (F THE STtm BfT TEACHINC; 
EXPrnimor. & TTS glPERVISTON 

A number of recent reviews concerning the goals, organizational structure, 
and actual operation of teacher preparation programs, particularly in terms of 
field experience and student teaching, have been conducted. -niese include the 
overall survey of preservice teacher education by Joyce, Yarger, and Howey (6), 
surveys and analyses concerning early field experience (7), and reviews 
focusing both on field experience in general (8) and specifically on the 
student teaching experience itself (9). After reviewing such literature, 
Zelchner concludes as do we on the supervisory Judgment Research team that: 
It is clear from any examination of the literature on field 
experiences that there is no agreed upon definition of the 
purposes and goals of either early field experience or student 
teaching and that there is a great deal of variety in the ways in 
which these experiences are conceptualized, organized, and 

actually implemented even within a single institution. ( ) 

This discovery supports the general claim made by many 
researchers regarding the ina^ropr lateness of deriving an 
understanding of an instructional program from statements of 
goals and instructional plans alone ... and emphasizes the 
AaBSffflnce Ot eXMlning how programs arc actually Implemented in 

the field. (10) Cn.b. emphasis added] 

in his now clafloic 1983 article (11), zelchner delineates five alternative 
models or paradigms of teacher education research and practice which can be 
used in this case to more closely examine the various goals, perspectives, and 
supervisory practices which can be found in student t'saching. The four 
approaches which Zeichner discusses are: (a) behavioristic, (b) 
personal istic, (c) traditional-craft, and (d) inquiry-oriented. A fifth 
approach, the academic paradigm, is also identifiable, but Zeichner chooses to 
regard its emphasis on a sound liberal education for teachers as a con«iion 
assup«>tion of the four other paradigms. 

The five alternative paradigms, Zeichner says, "can (each) be thought of as 
a "atrix of beliefs and assumptions about the nature and purposes of schooling, 
teaching, teachers and their education that gives shape tc specific forms of 
practice in teacher education" (12). itius, these paradigms can be useful in 
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revealing alternative goal structures which are often unstated and even 
uncoraclously held by members of the supervisory triad. These goal structures 

S!I iSSii".?!l^in?"?lL£:i <1mlQPln<, yiltft rontrfifltlnq rogntt i ve mpft of 
nnrfyfffffnl student tftacher pArfftrnflnCft" As Zeichner correctly points out, 
sugi paradigw are not totally distinct from each other in actual use. 
Rather, they reflect relative shifts in emphasis placed on the prospective 

Because the distinctions vhlch Zeichner makes among these alternative 
program goal structures are fairly well known and have already been discussed 
more extensively in the 1986 SiiBAons paper, they will be only briefly 
^^""IS^^ ^ ^ framework for the data analysis to be reported. 

One betav l orlgtlc approach to teacher education emphasizes development and 
performance of technical skills of classroom teaching which have been 
Identified according to some research model of effective teaching and 
learning. The competency-based teacher education movement is the most visible 
expression of this paradigm. According to this view, criteria for successful 
teaching emphasize the observable demonstration of specific instructional 
skills without similtaneous concern for the teacher's underlying intellectual 
and emotional processes associated with those behaviors. 

The second major paradigm which Zeichner discusses is personal l at lr teacher 
education which seeks "to promote the psychological maturity of prospective 
teachers and emphasize the reorganization of perceptions and beliefs over the 
mastery of specific behaviors, skills, and content knowledge" (13). This view 
ei^nasizes effective teach' ng as a matter of each person discovering her/his 
own style, purposes, and understanding. Evidence of a student teacher's 
success would be external manifestations of internal cognitive, perceptual, and 
emotional growth related to the role of classroom teacher, such evidence Is 
assessed according to a particular developmental model of so-called maturity in 
^^^iJl^^f*****' teacher concerns, or emotional growth. 
^. ™f traditional -craft flP PTfi ntlrfighlP paradigm of teacher education 
emphasizes developing the "wisdom of the practitioner" as a complex mixture of 
JI"^!!?!!?*? ^ knowledge about effective teaching which is discovered 

trial and error. Such an approach emphasizes "learning to fit" into 
established classroom practices, teacher culture, and schools as they 

realistically" are. Thus, the loss of simplistic Idealism about children, 
moving through lessons efficiently, managing the pupils and classroom 
effectively, and complying with paperwork demands would be regarded as evidence 
o£ becoming mature" in a professional sense, with the exception of scattered 
innovations, the apprenticeship model of student teaching Is the predominate 
one found today in the united states. 

i ngu l ry-^ i : t ented teacher education Is the foiath paradigm which zeichner 
discuMes. Such an approach emphasizes "that technical skill In teaching Is 
to be highly valued, not as an end in Itself, but as a means for bringing about 
desired ends. Questions about what ought to be done take on primary 
importance and the process of critical inquiry is viewed as a necessary 
supplement to the ability to carry out the tasks themselves". This view 
requires that prospective teachers render as problematic that which is 
frequently taken fo^' granted about the role of teacher, tha tssks of teaching, 
and schooling in general" (14). itius, in addition to development of the 
technical skills of effective teaching, content mastery, and the prospective 
teacher s own interests and maturity, such a program would teach and assess the 
teacher s inquiry skills and corresponding reflective, analytical abilities and 
habits. 
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Zelchner's five paradlgns, then, provide contrasting vantage points for 
?^2Ir"/!?fx**^^ * university supervisor would expect of a "successful" student 
teacljer (15). in most cases, of course, the criteria actually used by the 
university supervisor, cooperating teacher, and student teacher are Implicitly 
held and are drawn In an eclectic fashion from all the paradigms but with 
varying degrees of en^jhasls on each viewpoint. 



mo ARE TYPICAL UNTVRRR TTY STtmrafP TEACHER StPFRVTSnRR? 

lAifortunately, there Is more literature available concerning the 
perspectives, roles, and practices of both student teachers and classroom 
cooperating teachers than of university supervisors. m addition, many of the 
early studies are now somewhat dated (16) and often did not distinguish between 
university supervisors of early field experiences and those working with 
student teachers. ^ 

In their 1977 survey of preservice teacher education In the United States, 

Joyce, Yarger, and Howey (17) provide Information concerning the professional 

backgrounds and load assignments of a national, stratified random sample of 

teacher educators. They report that 90% of such faculty members had public 

s^ool teaching and administration experience, with an average of eight years 

and two years longevity respectively. More than half (54\) reported that they 

were involved In stqpervlslon of student teachers. 

^ The second major national survey available In the literature regarding 

university student teacher supervisors was reported by Bowman In 1978. He 

obtained Information from 94 (or 88.7%) directors of student teaching programs 

operated In the 109 state colleges and land grant colleges In this country. 

His study reports that "overall, the permanent faculty plus doctoral students 

,5°^^ coomonly used staffing pattern for supervision, and was reported 

by 38 (40J percent) of the 94 schools" (18). Bowman also found that 31.5% of 

the responding schools used subject area specialists, 12% used generallst 

sutjervlsors, and 56.5% used combinations of these to supervise their student 

tea«)er8. After reviewing the few comparative studies (19) on distinctions 

?ISI?S!J generallst and content area specialist approaches, Mclntyre 

^^T®? subject area specialists "often have little or no training in 

■"■^fi? ®" ^ ^* usually viewed as being as skillful, knowledgeable, 

!S ^.S^"^"^^ generallst supervisors by student teachers 

and cooperating teachers (20) . 

interesting data in the Bowman 1978 study have to do with 
institutional efforts to ensure competency in student teacher supervisors. 
Thla is an almoat unaddressed topic in the literature. Bowman concluded: 
Tteacher preparation institutions have often been accused (by their own 
students as well as by public school personnel) of showing a lack of concern 
for the competency of the supervisor of student teaching. This criticism 
appears^tly Justified. one-thlrd of the schools in this study seem to 

aeswe the competency of this person in the student teaching triad. ( ) 

TWen as an entire gro«ip, more schools reported 'teaching experience' than any 
oo^r form of (more) formal effort to determine competency of the supervisor" 
i , ^ acknowledged lack of other pertinent literature on this 

topic (22), it is not known how much (if at all) this view of the appropriate 
qualifications for university supervisors has changed since 1978, but we 
suspect that it has not. 
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oM^rhi^HoniS Si«"'^r'^^^°" ^" 3dded responsibility to an already 

S^^^i^i """""^ 1" higher educ^?lonf 

■Ti-S?? i? feO" Lanier's controversial review of tMsllte^h.™ 

Se^;Sel^of1;f**fS ^ ' S"?" "^l* 1~ "teem anJ rele^'tS^ 
^ acadealc stratification ladder by others In hlqher 

c^^^Snc^S^arJoi^ ''^i'" knowledge from their childhood 

cSSIttSS of vS?rLl^iiJl!^L?^''*^*^f^^ restrictive 
Tn S5i?7« r ?^ ^^^^^^^J^s before coming to higher education." (24) 

inteUeSSil r?a^ ^'^^iS^^'i^'^ traditional teacher ^S^ators' 
8^riS^i,i h2 ^ comltment, the actual effectiveness of the university 

(««Ptlon,, feedback, aM evalS%"L:?lS^'„i2'bJ°^f „„°?v.«lty 

fulfillment of expectations, and satisfactory 
^« tudent teicher should not be 
^sumed to indicate that the experience resulted In 

te^St^i^SL^J^^*' ^ acq.alsition oi: compentent 
tte^iSpJ^J^^^K uIl""^ P^rsoral charact^istics and 
iSLf^f S perceptions and values of the^ 

members of the triad are highly predictive of the 
Interactions and evaluations which take place in the 
SJs"e'"«eTe'Sf^ .'"'^1 ^^^^ kn?wledg^"aS''con.on 
cTnLnx^':ie'??^:.l2r "^^'^"^ '"^^'''^ 
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Ihus, there Is research evidence which coincides with our own Supervisory 
Judgiwnt Research team's perceptions that, indeed, the effectiveness of the 
student teaching experience can vary with individual characteristics of the 
persons involved. Furthermore, there can uttlc Mf a nv) ar<-t»l «>iinnarii-v 
ex l at i nq aaonq aUPervlsorw and little slmnani-Y >^ m en supervlanrs and fhA 
teacner Cfluoat l on goflln and program in which th*>Y wnrw <mis, of course, 
raises Important reliability and validity questions about the eval'aatlve 
judgments made by supervisors. 

nierefore, it is pertinent overall to question if a so-called circular 
problem regarding university student teacher supervision has not been 
unwittingly created over the years. The relationship between validity and 
reliabxllty questions concerning evaluative judgments, seemingly weak job 
selection criteria used for identifying university supervisors, and the 
apparent lack of concern or agreement about how to prepare and reward 
supervisors in L th the K-i? school and academic workplaces has been described 
here. 

This leads us to wonder if Lortie's comments (29) about negative 
consequences of a wide decision range for classroom teachers are not equally 
relevant and damaging in the case of university supervisors. Griffin et al 
(30) have referred to this as "selection by default" and link it to 
unsi^pportlve institutional context for supervision in university teacher 
education departments, if a job is perceived as requiring little or no 
particular focused preparation and knowledge-bai,^, and if there are conflicting 
job demands and unrewarding structures for it In both university and school 
settings, it is perhaps all too easy even fcr teacher educators to 
underestimate the complex knowledge, beliefs, skills, and processes which are 
realistically involved in functioning effectively in clinical instruction 
^ttings. Currently, we know little about the influence of these subtle 
factors in shaping: (a) selection, preparation, and incentive structure for 
these supervisors, (b) professional knowledge-base, attitudes, and practices 
of supervisors themselves, and (c) validity and reliability of evaluative 
judgments they make. 

In suimnary, serious concern about the impact of these factors on both the 
. r!!^ "! ntxiA^nt teaching ^yp*.riPnrA as wcll as on the 

val i dity an d re l iability nf evaluative mdomentfi bv the supervisor seems 

^V^Zl Furthermore, such a situation undermines the develonment 

Pt both aflCfluat'^ n^mfrvlBorv research and prart-in* in this country at a time 
When more attendon than ever is being given to the need for encouraging 
continuous teaoier growth across different career stages. 

Hence, the efforts of our MSU Supervisory Judgment Research Project team 
are directed at obtaining a better descriptive understanding of typical 
supervisors' backgrounds, role perspectives, evaluative judgment criteria, 
thinking processes, and language as a basis for more focused research studies 
and for the improvement of supervisory preparation programs. 



PROFILES OF THE THRER IINIVTOSITY StlPF pviSORS STUDIED 

Three university supervisors representing contrasting backgrounds in terms 
of being (a) a clinical generalist or content specialist, (b) trained or 
untrained, and (c) experienced or novice were Identified: 

(1) Renee, a novice supervisor (less than one year) with 11 years of 

elementary classroom teaching experience and a masters degree plus 30 
credits in elementary education; 
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(2) Fran, an experienced supervlSor (five years) with 10 i^ars of 

elementary and junior high classroom teaching experience and abd level 
J? the university's doctoral program In supervision and teacher 
preparation/staff development; and 

(3) Leslie, an experienced supervisor (three years) with 20 years of 

elementary classroom teaching experience and a doctorate In 

reading/language arts. 
'"'^ reported here for the three supervisors are same-gender pseudonyms. 

All three supervisors are part-time student teacher supervisors. For 
Renee, this Involves a part-time Job at a major research/teacher preparation 
university. Fran Is a doctoral student employed on a half-time basis to 
coordinate the overall program In one of the same university's off-campus sites 
Where she and Renee both supervise student teachers. Leslie Is a full-time 
associate professor at a private, liberal arts college where she coordinates 

;i. student teaching program, supervises, and also teaches 

reading/language arts methods courses. in terms of the categories of typical 
supervisors, Renee represents the general 1st lacking both experience and 
specialized training, Fran is an experienced generalist with advanced training 
regarding supervision, and Leslie is an experienced supervisor who lacks 
supervisory preparation but who has a specific content area focus. This range 
of professional backgrounds appears to be quite congruent with conventional 
practice concerning the selection, training, and previous experience of typical 
student teacher supervisors In this country today. 

GEMERflL DATA aTr.T.PCTlOM tnrtr^ memts 6 PROPRraiRBy 

Data were collected from the three supervisors during Individual scheduled 
appointments held from January - June 1986. Each supervisor participated In 
four cognitive mapping and interview data collection appointments of 

Jffi^^^Si : 5° ''i?"^^ beginning, middle, end, and after the 

end of the student teaching experience. Renee and Fran both supervise within 
a n-week quarter timeframe, while Leslie's college has a 15-week semester 
experience. Four distinct data collection points were used to explore if 
S^'^f.Y?^! developmental changes in the judgment criteria which supervisors 
Identified for different time points of the student's teaching experience. In 
addition, each supervisor was asked to make available the written supervisory 
records for a pair of so-called weak, average, and strong student teachers (a 
total of six) with whom she was working, information regarding each 
supervisor s professional background, supervisory goals, knowledge, and 
belled, learning style, and level of cognitive development was also obtained 
i^'JS^.^JL^i ^^"^l^ paper/pencil tests at the first appointment and through 
an Interview during the final appointment, -mese were chosen based on a 
review of the literature which suggested that these factors could influence the 
process and outcomes of student teacher supervision. 

such an amalgum of qualitative and quantitative data collection provides a 
rich and extensive data bass for data analyses regarding cognitive map judgment 
criteria, corresponding written supervisory communicaLlon and records, and 
underlying role perspectives of these student teacher supervisors. 

case study investigation using self-report<jd data, caution must 
be expressed about the generalizablllty of these findings and the "social 
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dealrability" factor In cognitive map criteria and Interview answers given. 
Ihe researcher took the following steps to minimize these limitations: 

(1) developed a relaxed, colleglal Interview climate; 

(2) stated the research purpose as one which emphasized the non-judgmental 

description of current supervisory beliefs and practices; 

(3) comnunlcated genuine respect for the complex Job of serving as a 

university supervisor; 

(4) gave specific attention to discussing both positive and negative 

factors as "normal" in any job setting; and 

(5) provided typical assurances of confidentiality to research subjects, 

student teachers, and their Institutions. 



iNVEgritaTTCN Ry.Riir.Tfi! faiPfT^ yisoRY rotj: perspectives 

Bach supervisor's role perspectives were Investigated through Interview 
questions \rtilch focused on elements of Job qualifications and satisfaction, 
professional development needs- role definition, goals for the student teaching 
experience, supervisory beliefs and practices. These interviews were tape 
recorded and later transcribed for analysis. The 1986 paper by sinmons 
focused predominately on analyzing these role perspective interviews with the 
three supervisors, so these findings will be only briefly summarized here as a 
framework for the other data analysis and conclusions drawn. 

When asked about the Poaltivft and nftgatlve aspects of being a nntvftralhv 
student teacher aupcrvlaorp the reported positive aspects of their work (see 
TABLE 1) involve what could be called practitioner, action-oriented dimensions 
related to people's growth, coumunication, and interaction on a day-by-day 
basis. Interestingly, Renee, who is the novice supervisor, did not identify 
any negative features of her Job. Reported negative aspects of student 
teacher supervision for Fran and Leslie involved time management conflicts. 
Jack o£ e)q;>ressed institutional suf^rt, paperwork and i*ione calls necessary 
for making student teacher placements, and the occasional need to make negative 
evaluation Judgments about student teachers who do not perceive their own 
difficulties. 

These answers are strikingly similar to Lortle's 1975 findings (31) 
regarding the reasons given by classroom teachers for being attracted to their 
occupation. Lieberman and Miller (32) refer to such practitioner interests 
and cognitive orientation as belonging to the world of a-tion as opposed to the 
world of ejqpllcit theories and ideas. Along with lacking clear, limned late 
evidence of one*s effectiveness, such occupations necessarily press one to act 
amd believe In the Intentions of one's Instructional ac«-i'/ns, rather than to 
stand back and qw^stion in a detached manner as in the world of research. 
This acritical, practitioner stance is illustrated by the finding that with the 
exception of one conment fron Leslie, these supervisors' role perspectives do 
not seem to include any view of themselves as working to change or reform 
current school or teaching practices. The implication of this is to suggest 
that these supervisors would be very comfortable with the apprenticeship 
paradigm and disinclined toward the inquiry paradigm for the student teaching 
experience and their roles in it. 
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Each supervisor vas also asked about her own profeaalonal d<>vpi1npment nfteda 
•nd Vhat recurring issues or nuftstlona she had rnn cernina thf role o£ a 
university student t^nrh^r, miPftrvlffftr This vas an e££ort to ascertain the 
ability to self-evaluate and to determine the types of practitioner and/or 
theoretical issues about which they thought. These findings closely resemble 
distinctions made among self - task - inipact stages of teacher development by 
Frances Pull - 1). These answers can also be used to suggest topics to 
consider wher^ >eparing and supporting supervisors. 

For Renee, the new supervisor, her concerns clearly focused on personal and 
pragmatic uncertainltles — e.g. not knowing and not correctly following 
university policies, her own job security, and wanting to know more clearly 
when she had done a "good" Job as a supervisor. Such task and self concerns 
with the need for information and external feedback and reassurance are 
predictable in someone who is a novice in any Job position. in contrast, 
Fran identified specific areas of practitioner-oriented needs related to her 
own effectiveness in carrying out supervisory tasks — e.g. how to conduct 
better seminars, professionalizing her own pedagogical language, knowing more 
about adult and staff development, learning mora about how teachers learn. 
She also spoke of her concerns related to improved program management. As an 
experienced and trained supervisor, Fran's answers may be characterized as 
niimarlly task and in^ct-oriented with some very modest elements of 
theory-related curiosity. Leslie's reported concerns range from personal to 
pragmatic to political — e.g. career counseling skills, greater 
self-confidence and skill in negative evaluation situations, increased 
knowledge of various supervisory techniques, curiosity about adult learning and 
individual differences, and serious questions regarding her own role and that 
of education in social Justice is?ues. Thus, in contrast to Renee and Fran, 
Leslie's intellectual perspective as a supervisor would seem to have both a 
critical, abstract thrust as well as pragmatic and personal dimensions, in 
Fuller's terms, we find Leslie expressing concerns for self, task, and impact 
as a supervisor. 

Thus, based on the data considered here, Leslie (and to some lesser extent, 
Fran) Is a ounter-example of Lanier's assertion that the professional 
background and Job assignment of typical teacher education faculty lead them to 
de-value intellectual questioning. Despite her lack of formal training in 
supervision, Leslie's questions may develop naturally out of her own cognitive 
style and complexity and wide-range of interests. in addition, her reported 
habit of seeking out things to read related to supervision and her eager 
participation in a local student teacher supervisor network group suggest that 
it is possible to develop and sustain such intellectual curiosity and growth 
(even for supervisors lacking formal training) if professional resources 
related to supervision are made available and questioning is encouraged. By 
contrast, whether due to the lack of easily available resources and/or to her 
own lack of developmental "readiness" to address supervisory Impact concerns 
apart from a strong focus on self, such curiosity is not seen in Renee 's case. 

Unfortunately, there is not other research literature available which 
describes the self-perceived needs and concerns of supervisors, so little is 
known yet concerning the relationship of these factors to the actual evaluative 
Judgments and effectiveness of supervisors. However, we have a basis here 
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for identifying important questions to guide further exploration o£ this 
topic. These questions would include: 

- Does a supervisor's stage of self - task - impact developmental 

concerns influence her/his perception and responsiveness to a 
student teacher's own needs and concerns? How? 

- What are the advantages and disadvantages of a supervisor's strong 

practitioner-orientation and often personal and acritical stance 
toward current school and teaching practices? 

- What differences exist between in judgments made and the 

knowledge-base actually used by individuals with and w thout 
supervisory training? 

- How does the current technique-oriented type of supervisor:^ training 

hinder the developri>ent of a more theoretical and a reflective 
perspective in supervisors? 

- How does this interact with the current predominance of the 

aK)renticeship paradigm for student teaching programs? 
Analysis of the interviews and each supervisor's reported evaluation 
criteria <jnd weights reveals that all three supervisors hold a view of the 
DUrPOBti ot the ntudent tearhlna pynprj^p^ft and their role as supervisors (see 
TAB[£ 1) which is congruent with Zeichner's apprenticeship paradigm. That is, 
the purpose is, in Fran's word?, to "give a student teacher a taste, as real a 
taste as possible, of what a rtal teaching situation is over time". However, 
vrtiile Fran focused more on the instructional value of this for the student 
teacher as a basis for professional growth and career goal clarification, 
Leslie emphasized more of an e'/aluatlve focus, i.e., "the purpose is ... to 
find out %^ther, when thrown into the deep end of the pool, one sinks or 
swims". Renee's comments seemed to intertwine these two perspectives as 
inseparable. 

Each supervisor was also asked about her views of the C linical instructor 
and Evalufltor rolfts in gunervlalnn and of the emphasis she places on each 
across the unfolding timeline of the student teaching experii«n-e (see TABLE 
1). Each person's answer was consistent with the purposes which she sees for 
the student teaching experience described above. 

Fran seems to separate these two roles in her work according to the 
changing time frame of the quarter, she rejtorted that she derives more 
satisfaction and gives more importance ai cirae to the Clinical instructor 
role, both in terms of classrrom observation/conferencing and in the weekly 
group seminars. Depending on the topic, she does this in either a 
non-directive manner (40.2%) or a directive style (33.5%) in terms of 
Glickman's (34) distinctions in supervisory beliefs and style (see TABLE 1). 
Fran sees her Instructional role now as very parallel to her previous work as 
an elementary/junior high classroom teacher — "it gives me the chance to help 
soneone develop from point A to point K or M or whatever, once that's over, 
and the evaluation part takes over at the end of the quarter, that working, 
that manipulation if you will, that's over, u..j I can't do anything more, so, 
I simply have to make a judgment on what I've done already." 

Renee's views would seem to be between Fran and Leslie's, she stated trrt 
the Clinical instructor role and the Evaluator roles are Intertwined for her 
— "When you are critiquing, at the same time, you should be teaching ... one 
can't be without the other". Renee's supervisory style is split evenly 
(40. 2\) between Glickman's non-directive and collaborative styles. The 
Evaluator role is one she accepts very comfortably as part of the job, and her 
view of evalutive feedback to student teachers emphasizes its instructional 
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value for them as veil as her own responsibility as evaluator — "As an 
©valuator, I've always tried to make it on a very personal, one-to-one level. 
If anything, it's very much 'constructive criticism'. I want it to be 
soMthing they can learn from. I'm trying very hard not to hurt feelings, but 
at the same time, always being very truthful with them. So, the evalution irt 
is very iB»»ortant, and it's learning how to handle each person." 

For Leslie, the universit> supervisor is more primarily cast in the 
Evaluator role due to the typical time saB4)ling schedule of the supervisor's 
observation visits to the school, with the cooperating teacher seen as the 
Clinical Instructor for the student teacher. At the same time, she believes 
that her Clinical Instructor role is further "dependent on the receptivity of 
the student teacher to my instruction or authority. (....) I can diagnose and 
offer suggestions, and whether or not they follow up on them, in a sense, i 
don't know because I don't stick around forever (to see)." such a view 
corresponds closely to her predominately (53.6%) non-directive supervisory 
style and beliefs and to a stated emphasis on helping her student teachers to 
think as a result of her evaluative feedback. Leslie makes a shift in 
supesrvlsory roles across the length of the experience as Fran and Renee do, but 
Leslie places sharper en^hasls on the Evaluator role much earlier — "I really 
stop doing any kind of clinical stuff at the halfway point, if not before, 
except in a sense, if people still need that and look for that, then they're in 
trouble (of not doing well) in my estimation", when such evaluations are 
negative, this experience can be "extremely difficult and painful" for Leslie. 

Leslie's use of the term "suggestions" for her evaluative feedback, her own 
pre-dooinately non-directive supervisory style, and her acknowledgment of the 
early shift from a Clinical instructor role to art Evaluator role during the 
experience are striking in comparison with Fran and Renee. In terms of the 
issues which this situation raises, it is true that supervisory training and 
experience can provide a means for modifying lack of clarity and confidence 
regarding one's role and the evaluative judgments made as a supervisor, on 
the other hand, a high level of reported self-confidence (or conversely stated, 
a lack of self-doubt) in making evaluative judgments does not necessarily mean 
that a supervisor is making valid or reliable judgments. in other words, it 
could be that, despite her lack of training in supervision, Leslie is simply 
■ore conscious of and articulate al)out the con4)lexities of supervisor 
perception, learning to teach, and her own respect for the need of each student 
teacJier to gradually develop a personal teaching style and his/her own 
pedagogical judgment, in addition to training, these differences can also be 
due to personal characteristics of the supervisor herself such as 
selt-^ttlcacy, contrasting supervisory goals, reflective habits, cognitive 
complexity, and style. 

Much remains to be Investigated in this area in the future, important 
sub-questions to investigate further here would include: 

- Is there a loss of the student teacher's "opportunity to learn" if 

the supervisor is too Evaluation role oriented early in the 
experience? 

- How do the supervisor's own feelings about the Evaluation role, 

particularly for making negative evaluation judgments, possibly 
undermine suitably rigorous evaluation of student teachers? 
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- What Is the appropriate balance co strike between confidence In 

one's perceptions and evaluative judgments and openness to the 
need for gathering more adequate evidence and for revising one's 
Initial evaluative judgments? 

- How does a supervisor's preference for either the Clinical 

Instructor role or the Evaluative role and her/his supervisory 
style Influence Interaction between members of the student 
teaching triad? 

In a 1986 study which underscores the In^portance of these questions, Desrochers 
(35) reported that teachers' perceptions of supervisor knowledge, usefulness, 
and style were all highly correlated. In other words, we need to know more 
about how such student teacher and cooperating teacher perceptions of the 
usefulness of the supervlsot's clinical Instruction and Judgments can undermine 
the quality of the student teaching experience Itself- 

Thus, this data analysis indicates that litportant differences in 
supervisory role perspectives and styles do. Indeed, exist, even in this 
limited sample of only three student teacher supervlsorb with contrasting 
backgrounds. what remains to be explored now Is: what differences (If any) 
do these make In evaluative judgment criteria and supervisory practice? 



INVESTIGATION RRSIJT^TS! 
THE IDENTIFICAT ION OF EVALUATIVE JUDGMENT CRITERIA 
WHICH SUPERVISORS THINK THAT THEY USE 

Ttie second focus of this study Involved seeing If the three supervisors 
could Identify the evaluative Judgment criteria which they believe they use In 
making evaluatl^/e Judgments at the beginning, middle, and end of the student 
teaching experience. in addition, questions of how the criteria statements 
and weights would compare among the three supervisors and if there would be any 
changes In criteria or weights across the timeframe of the experience were of 
Interest. The research methodology used will be described in some detail 
because one goal of the study Involved pilot-testing these cognitive mapping 
and structured Interview techniques In an effort to Identify the normally 
Inqpllcit Judgment criteria of supervisors. 

In three separate appointments held throughout the quarter/semester, each 
supervisor was asked to Identify the criteria she thought che used In making 
supervisory Judgr-ents. The criteria were recorded In the supervisor's own 
words using words or phrases which clearly expressed separate statements of 
knowledge, skills, attlt»xles, values, habits, etc. which would Indicate how 
well a student teacher was functioning. Such evidence could be gathered In 
any of the typical supervisory Interaction situations — e.g., conversatlo'is, 
seminar discussions, classroom teaching observations, review of written 
materials prepared by the student teacher, comments from the cooperating 
teacher or principal, etc. It was pointed out that all such 
evidence-producing situations could be relevant Information-gathering 
opportunities for the supervisor who. In turn, would process this Information 
In order to make Judgments or decisions about the relative success or 
difficulty which a student teacher was having. 

In addition to Identifying these criteria, each supervisor was asked to 
Indicate the relative Imporcance or weight of each criteria statement In her 
overall Judgment about the student teacher's performance at that time In the 
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experience by recording a number from 1 - 100 In front of each statement. The 
total weights allocated among all the criteria had to total 100 for each time 
poir.t in the experience. 

At the second and third data collection appointments, after she had 
indicated the criteria and weights she used at that particular point of the 
experience, each supervisor was also shown her previous lists. Then she was 
asked if she would like to make any revisions in the material. In this way, 
the criteria and weights obtained at each data collection appointment were not 
Diased or influenced by vrtvit was said previously. At the same time, there was 
an on-going, informal check of test/retest reliability and face validity of the 
supervisor's emerging cognitive map criteria statements and weights. In this 
study, although each supervisor carefully re-read her previous list(s) in 
response to the researcher '6 directive, no changes were made to the criteria 
lists or theii weights by any of the three supervisors. 

In addition, at the fourth aptX)intment, each supervisor was asked to 
organize her three sets of criteria statements into an overall cognitive map 
containing both a vertical and horizontal matrix pattern. This would reveal 
if any developmental changes occurred from the beginning/middle/end of the 
experience (horlzonal rows). She was also asked to cluster and label sets of 
criteria in vertical columns according to the conceptual similarities she saw 
amor. them. When this was completed, she was asked if any she wanted to 
revise, add, or subtract any criteria statements or weights, but no changes 
were made by any of the three supervisors. 

The results of this study indicate that these three supervisors were able 
to identify and weight the crltpria vhirh they believe thev iisp and were able 
to organize their criteria statements into a horizontal and vertical cognitive 
matrix without much difficulty. TABLES 2a-b-c report the different evaluative 
Judgment criteria categories, specific statements, and weights identified by 
each supervisor for the beginning (B), middle (M), and end (E) points of 
student teaching. similar criteria statements for different timepoints of the 
experience are listed together in the tables so that consistency may be readily 
noticed. The average weights and rankings of criteria are also shown. 

Thus, in terms of the research team's interest in pilot-testing this data 
gathering methodology, ludoment rriterla rnont tive mapping done in this manner 
and within the limits of all self-reported data is both practical and has face 
validity and test-retest reltahlHitY in this initial study. The additional, 
important question about the predictive validity of these cognitive map 
criteria will be addressed in the final section of this paper, usir.g 
comparisons of these criteria statements and their weights with actual final 
reports and observation notes made by each supervisor for the nominated sample 
of strong, average, and weak student teachers. 

In terms of specific rr iterla statem^nta j^jpn tlfied bv all hhrpp 
aupeCYlsorf?/ attention to such traditional student teaching topics as content 
area knowledge, classroom management, planninn, communication skills, 
self-confidence as a teacher, and rapport wit.i pupils and staff can be found in 
TMII£S 2a-b-c. These criteria seem congruent with "conventional wisdom" 
which surrounds student teaching supervision in this country and with typical 
student teacher seminar topics and evaluation forms. In terms of concern for 
the validity of supervisors' criteria, it is encouraging also to note that 
these topics are featured prominately in research on effective teaching from 
the past 25 years. Caution, ho* ever, must be expressed because these data do 
not allow us to know very clearly how these supervisors understand the meaning 
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and use o£ these Ideas related to effective teaching — l,e. slnmions ancl 
Sparks (36) caution against believing that such research should provide "rules" 
for aood practice rather than "conceptual tools" for reflective, contextual. 
Instructional decision-making by teachers. There is no evidence in the 
supervisors' criteria lists which illustrates concern for such decision-nwking 
by the student teachers whom they supervise. 

While the overall caranonalities among many of the supervisors' criteria .ite 
generally reassuring, a closer analysis of TABLES 2a-b-c also indicates certain 
CT l terla statements vhtch are unique to nne s upervisor — e.g. Fran: 
commitment to the student teaching experience (40% beginning); Renee: 
atmosphere of classroom (8% beginning), interior of classroom — bulletin 
board, art projects, etc. (7% beginning); Leslie: mastery of several 
methods/techniques of teaching (17% end), self-directed professional 
development goal setting (5% middle/16% end), attention to inter -disciplinary 
teaching (5% beginning/2% middle/5% end). Such findings coincide with the 
researcher's own supervisory experiences and eerly hunches tliat there are 
Important differences in beliefs about effective teaching, and hence, in 
evaluation criteriu among supervisors. 

It is possible to easily note that there are some sizable and important 
fl lf fecences existing in the ratoanrtes and hho l r weights ;^mona the hhrPP 
gUPCIY l aorff . As an example from TABLE 2d, the most easily recognized category 
of OONTEWT KNOWLEDGE & CLASSROOM TEACHING SKILLS ranges in overall importance 
from 35% (Leslie) to 45% (Fran) to 53% (Renee). The emphasis given 
specifically to CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT also varies from 15% (Fran) to 9% (Renee) 
to 5% (Leslie). TABLE 2e indicates some differences existing in the 
supervisors' composite portraits of an "effective student teacher" when their 
five most heavily weighted criteria statements are considered. 

Analysis of the data here also supports a developmental view of student 
teacher growth. In this case, therse supervisors' ludoment criteria and 
telat i yg VelqhtS change across the beainnlna/mldd l e/end timeframe of the 
Student teaghinq experlenga (see tables 2a-b-c-d). That is, the evidence 
these supervisors report looking for differs at each point in the experience. 
Having noted them, early factors diminish in importance in the supervisors' 
ever-evolving evaluative judgment, just as new criteria emerge. Those 
developmental criteria patterns are strongest in the data from Fran and Leslie, 
the two supervisors with the greatest amount of experience and advanced 
training. 

Early emphasis is placed on the student teacher's personality, attitude, 
content knowledge, and interpersonal skills, according to the patterns found in 
tables 2a-b-c-d. Midpoint emphasis is on instructional delivery and classroom 
management skills, and finally, late emphasis concerns professional growth 
habits and self-confidence. The question of whether student teachers 
evaluated as "weaker" somehow "get stuck" or are not perceived as progressing 
through this loosely constructed developmental pattern will be addressed in the 
last part of this study. 

Another interesting variation among the three supervisors occurred in terms 
of idea or criteria statement complexity and fin^nry^ two dimensions by which 
cognitive maps are rouMnely analyzed (see TABLE 3). Renee, the part-time, 
novice supervisor without specialized training, used the least amount of time 
to identify her criteria, stated them in the fewest words, and distinguished 
only minimally among them in terms of their relative weights. Fran and Leslie 
used longer periods of time to think about the task, were more detailed In 
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their explanations of each criteria statement, and distinguished more sharply 
anon9 the various criteria in terms of their relative weights. Leslie is 
notable for identifying more than twice as many criteria statements as Fran and 
for organizing her criteria Into the largest number of subgroups in her final 
overall cognitive map. 

Given these differences in the supervisors' data, four variables seem 
useful in understanding these variations: (a) their amount of supervisory 
experience and knowledge-base, (b) their degree of involvement in program 
operation and management, and two more general constructs that could be called 
overall (c) language fluency and (d) cognitive con4>lexity. 

In terms of the supervisors' self-reported judgment criteria, the data 
suggest a refinement of what has been adapted here from Zeichner's alternative 
p a rad i gms as a criteria frainevork for evaluatin g student hParhffrs . Both the 
specific criteria statements and category names indicate these supervisors' 
beliefs that learning to be successful as a classroom teacher involves the 
adequate demonstration of three basic con^xjnents: (1) liberal arts and 
content area knowledge (the academic paradigm); (2) instructional skills (the 
behavioristic paradigm); and (3) professional attitudes and identity related 
to naturity and career commitment (the personalistic paradigm). Except for 
Leslie's mildly^stated interview comment that she wanted to make student 
teachers "think about her evaluative feedback", none of tho supervi: s even 
hinted at the inquiry-oriented paradigm, Zeichner's fourth, in either their 
interviews or criteria statements. From the rather conventional perspectives 
of these supervisors and the programs in which they work, it seems possible to 
conclude that the aj^renticeship paradigm for student teaching can be used as a 
larger conceptual f rair vork encompassing t-.e other three paradigms. As a set, 
they stand in sharp contrast to the inquiry-oriented paradigm which focuses on 
instructional improvement and a change-orientation. 

However, i£ the inquiry paradigm is ever to be genuinely implemented as a 
teacher and school in4)rovement strategy, it would appear necessary to either 
select or prepare supervisors more strongly in terms of this inquiry, critical 
thinking, and more theoretical orientation. This change could also stimulate 
the development of supervision as a field encompassing more substantial 
research and in«)roved practices. In turn, supervision could gain a more 
respected and influential role in both K - 12 schools and academia. The 
challenge of moving supervision in this direction should be clearer now in 
light of what has been discussed here about the classroom teaching, 
actlon-orlented background and role perspectives of these supervisors, and 
indeed, of most teacher educators today. 

On the other hand, these data simultaneously suggest that the supervisor's 
practitioner-orientation and abilities are also essential. This would Include 
the ability to skillfully instruct, validly and reliably atssess, and 
articulately discuss a student teacher's growth in each of these 
apprentice-related areas. Thus, such supervisors need to be neither 
exclusively clinical instructors nor researchers, but rather "bilingual and 
bicultural" as Lieberman and Miller (37) stress, functioning effectively in the 
worlds of both educational research and Instructional practice . 

In sunmary, the evaluative judgment criteria data provide us with both good 
news and bad news. The good news is in the large and rather surprising degree 
of commonality found both at the level of criteria categories and for most 
specific criteria statements among the three supervisors. Although they used 
somewhat different words to express their ideaa, broad criteria similar ities 
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emphasizing an apprentice/academlc/behiavlorlstlc/personallstlc: parcK.Ugm fur 
teacher education can be noted. Furthemore, the topics implied by tlie 
supervisors' reported criteria correspond to areas addressed by rL-cf-nt research 
on effective teaching. On the negative side, there Is no evidence of 
attention to the Incpjlry paradigm or to the recent emphasis in the literature 
on reflective. Instructional decision -making by teachers. 

Several supervisory variables can now be more clearly addressed in future 
research questions and supervisory training programs: 

- What occurs If there are either explicit or implicit major conflicts 

In the effective teaching criteria believed to be Important by 
each member of the supervisory triad? 

- When viewed on a practical level, are the differences which exist 

among supervisors'" Judgment criteria and weights generally so 
minor as to be Inconsequential In terms of the Issues of 
evaluation fairness and validity? 

- What Is the relationship between supervisors' actual understa.xlinq 

of their own "conventional wisdom" evaluative Judgment criteria 
and the recent research on effective teaching? 

- Do supervisors with a richer and more detailed understanding of 

their own Judgment criteria "see" (I.e. perceive and process 
pertinent evidence) and evaluate student teachers differently? 
What are these differences? 

- How does having richer and more detailed language to describe 

effective teaching Influence what a supervisor provides in 
written and oral feedback to the student teacher? What are the 
effects of these differences in terms of growth for the student 
teacher? 

Having discussed the similarities and differences occurring In the 
evaluative Judgment criteria which the three supervisors reported using, we 
will next turn our attention to examining whether or not their stated criteria 
are reflected in their written supervisory records. 



INVESTIGATTnw RTT.^^lT.Tf?; 
THE EVftLUATIVE criteria Afmi&r.r.v t^fH,F;rTKP T!^ 

SUPERVISOR.^' WRITTEN OBSERVATinM RE CORDS & FINAL PFPORTS 

The final part of this study compares supervisors' reported criteria with 
their implicit Judgment crlteila-ln-actual-use. These were Investigated 
through content analysis of each supervisor's written classroom 
observation/conference notes and the final reports for a nominated sample of 
six so-called weak, average, and strong student teachers with whom sht» had 
worked. using only written records to Investigate supervisor's Implicit 
evaluative Judgments (rather than audiotapes of what occurred orally between 
the supervisor and the student teacher) should be noted as a clear limitation 
of this study. 

A total of IC cases from a variety of K - 12 public school settings were 
analyzed, i.e. three supervisors x six student teachers for each. There were 
final reports and either four or five classroom observation records available 
for each of the 18 student teachers. Each supervisor's beglnnlng/middle/end 
of the student teaching experience criteria lists and her written records were 
compared in the following manner: (a) the first and second observation data 
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were conpared to the beginning criteria list; (b) the third aiyJ fourth 
observations were conpared to the middle criteria list; and (c) the fifth 
observation and the final report were compared to the end criteria list. If 
only four observation records existed for a student teacher, the third 
otsetvation vaj used in relation to the middle criteria list, and the four h 
observation and final report were compared to the end criteria list. 

Content analysis of these records involved a two-part process: (a) 
matching each distinct thought unit in the written records to one or more of 
the criteria statements in the supervisor's list, and (b) counting the number 
of words which the supervisor had written regarding that idea in order to 
derive an average percentage of emphasis which each beginning/middle/end 
criteria statement receWed in the written documents. If there were thought 
units found in the written records which did not match any of the supervisor's 
criteria statements identified earlier, special note was made of this. 

It must be recognized that the array of topics actually found in the 
written records for a supervisor's student teachers is influenced by many 
factors, one of ^Ich is role of the supervisor's implicit judgment criteria in 
her selective perception of "evidence" (38). in addition, the teaching 
situation, content area and level, classroom pupils, cooperating teacher, etc. 
all Influence what activities are carried out, and hence, the topics addressed 
In the supervisor's clinicaT feedback and evaluative judgments. By using five 
or six records from each of 18 cases v*ilch represent a broad sample of 
so-called weak, average, and strong student teachers wcrkino in a variety of 
pre-K - 12 placement settings, this study attempted to avoid such a narrow 
perspective. 

These content analysis procedures tock approximately 12 hours across a 
three-day period and were performed by an individual with 11 years of student 
teadilng supervision experience yho wa:^ not generally aware of the research 
questions %*iich guided the investigation. Records for the weak, average, ami 
strong student teachers were reviewed in a blind fashion by this research 
assistant. Two randomly chosen written records from each supervisor were also 
content analyzed by the researcher and compared to the coding results obtained 
by the research assistant. The inter-rater reliability coefficient was 
calculated to be 0.696 for this comparison. 

In terms of the match between the supervisors ' cognitive map criteria and 
the content of their written rpcords, a surprising degree of congruence was 
found. There were only one (Leslie) or two (Fran and Renee) un-codable 
thought units found in the written records, and their content Involved very 
global praise, job selection advice, or posing a question which corresponded to 
the supervisor's criteria for the next time period of the experience. 

The percentage of criteria »J3ed in the written records was encouragingly 
high for two of the supervisors (i.e. Fran - 78% and Renee - 81%), while 
Leslie's percentaage was only 55%. Conversely, the number of cognitive map 
criteria not found in the written records was striking: Fran (5/23 or 22%), 
Renee (7/36 or 19%), and Leslie (22/49 or 45%). in general, these unused 
criteria occurred predominately in written records from the middle part of the 
experience when supervisors seemed to be focusing on fewer criteria, especially 
classroom management, instructional planning, and lesson delivery. in 
addition, this finding about supervisors' percentage of unused criteria may be 
Interpreted from two perspectives. A number of these criteria seem to be 
subswable as sub-points under other criteria which are heavily used, and some 
of them do not typically surface as topics in classroom observation evidence. 
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In the latter case, analysis of other data such as conversations between triad 
members and/or structured "think aloud" interviews with the university 
supervisor could reveal whether or not these criteria are actually used In 
making evaluative judgments. 

Across the three supervisors in general, the rr1t:«>rla whlrh rPceWed the 
greatest percentage of emphasis in vrift- e n regorda vere those related to 
observable instructional and management processes and the implied necessity of 
effective lesson preparation for it. This is particularly true for the 
so-called weak student teachers who received proportionally more written 
cooBients about these topics than the average and strong individuals. Less 
attentiai was given overall to student teachers' personal qualities and 
occupational socialization. This pattern corresponds closely to Zeichner's 
apprenticeship paradigm and recommendations of the clinical supervision 
■ovenent that supervisors should focus on observable actions of the 
teaching/learning process, not on a teacher's personality. This pattern is 
not surprising, also, because the study has been limited to analyzing classroom 
observation written records, not audiotapes of conferences, etc. 

In terms of types of language and syntax Renee and Leslie's written 

conments were direct statements to an overwhelming degree, while Fran used an 
observed situation to occasionally pose a question for the student teacher to 
think about. Renee 's written comments are notably brief, even terse, 
suggesting the problem of whether or ncc student teachers could derive much 
pedagogical meaning from these two - three word phrases. Leslie's comments 
are in contrast to her detailed cognitive map criteria statements Her 
observation notes are v<ritten in conversational language and in short - 
moderate length sentences They include a modest level of pedagogical 
language and seem to be easily understandable although perhaps not as 
pedagogically challenging for a student teacher as they might be. in contrast 
to both of these, Fran's written comments exhibit the impact of her special 
preparation as a supervisor. Her remarks involve longer and more precise 
descriptions of what was observed, often followed by a question, suggestion, or 
specific praise that links pedagogical concepts to classroom actions. Her 
reports read more like a written "think aloud" analysis using the classroom 
sit ration as a source of data for a "tutorial" dialogue on the 
teaching-learning process. 

Of course, much of the pedagogical impact of these written feedback records 
depends on how their content is discussed by each stodent teacher and 
supervisor in the post-lesson conference. Nevertheless, interest In the 
language, syntax, and feedback content of written supervisory records is 
warranted because they have a quality of high impact permanancy, and thus can 
be easily reviewed at some future time, while the content of an oral conference 
can not. This is particularly true because many supervisory conferences are 
surrounded by anxiety and time-pressure for everyone involved. 

The number of criteria fnund in Pac h sp.naratp written nh?^ervatlon rt^mrA 
from the three supervisors was low — i.e. Fran: from 1-4; Renee: from 2 
- 6; and Leslie: 2 - b. This finding may be interpreted from the point of 
view of social judgment theory which emphasizes that human beings generally use 
only a few of all the possible criteria available v*ien making decisions (39). 
A rather common piece of "conventional wisdom" for supervisors also involves 
the idea that a supervisor should be selective about what and how many feedback 
points are shared with a teacher, lest the teacher be overwhelmed and unable to 
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focus on anytnlng. As one would expect, the number of crlhf^rla found \n the 
final aunmarv rppnrhs written by the supervisors was larger — I.e. Fran: 2 - 
6; Renee: 3-6; Leslie: 1-4 (note: her col7 ^e's form has an eight item 
Llkert-scale and only a small space for the supervisor's open-ended 
comnentc). Addressing more criteria in these reports Is, o£ course, desirable 
because they are Intended to be sumiiary documents prepared for an external 
(I.e. enq?loyer) audience. 

•n^e congruence of these three supervisors' cognitive map criteria and 
written records Is Impressive and even surprising to the research team. 
However, these data only begin to Illuminate the many questions which surround 
the implicit evaluative judgment criteria and processes of supervisors. 

- Which is pc*-entially more Important in effective and valid 

supervisory evaluative judgments and commutJ cation: a detailed 
cognitive map of effective instruction and/or a rich language 
with which to communicate about instruction? 

- What patterns would a parallel study examining oral supervisory 

caromunication reveal? 

- Compared to what university supervisors intend to communicate 

about their evaluative judgments through written records, wliat do 
student teachers and 'cooperating teachers actually understand 
about the progress of the student teacher? 

- Conqpared to what university supervisors intend to communicate 

about their evaluative judgments through written records, wliat do 
student teachers and cooperating teachers actually understand 
about the progress of the student teacher? 



OONCLUSIONS & FURTHR R QUESTIONS 

This Study has sought to better understand the "what is" situation of 
evaluative judgments and processes of university supervisors by exploring role 
perspectives, evaluative judgment criteria, and written records of three 
typical student teacher supervisors with contrasting professional backgrounds. 
The three case study subjects were selected as typical supervisors who work in 
rather conventional student teaching programs in this country. 

The research data obtained in this study permit us to conclude several 
things. First of all, the data in these three cases support the many informed 
opinions and scant research we have on the problematic state of university 
student teacher supervision at this time. On one hand, universities have 
seemingly weak job selection criteria, support systems, and reward structures 
for supervisors. supervisors themselves also often lack a specific 
knowledge-base related to their responsibilities and do not have much 
metacognitlve, reflective awareness of their own judgment criteria and 
processes (40). Additionally, questions regarding the reliability and 
validity of student teache- evalution judgments deserve further investigation 
beyond these tht^s prelim' nary case studies. 

Secondly, the data permit us to understand several points more deeply than 
"conventional wisdom" about supervision has previously allowed. Three points 
will be addressed here as examples. 
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A contradictory tension exists between the current practitioner-oriented 
backgrounds and role perspectives of university supervisors and the 
Inqulry-orlented paradigm for student teaching programs. While supervisors 
seem readily able to recognize (even without special training) the Important 
role of liberal arts and content knowledge (i.e. academic parailgm), technical 
skills (i.e. behavlorlstlc paradigm), individual maturity (i.e. personallstic 
paradigm), and occupational socialization (i.e. appentlceship paradigm) in 
preparing beginning teachers, they do not so readily Include reflective, 
analytical, and change-oriented criteria In their cognitive maps of effective 
teaching. This would seem to have implications both for how they vl«w their 
own roles as supervisors and for what they expect from student teachers. 

Thus, conventional university supervision Itself can be viewed as a key 
part of the conservative bias against change and reform in the educational 
field and personnel of which Lortle (41) writes. In this way, the contextual 
barriers v*ilch block efforts to reform university supervision and teaching 
itself have been better illuminated, while discussions about 
professionalizing teaching have been occurring widely during the past decade, 
these Issues have not yet been raised in the field of supervision. 

Responses to such concerns have Included calls for increases in inservice 
education opportunities for supervisors (42), changes in the traditional role 
definitions of university supervisors to something more like clinical 
professo"s (43), and mandatory certification of teacher educators (44). The 
functions of such clinical professors would Include instructing and monitoring 
preservlce students, working with inservice teachers and administrators, and 
using the schools as laboratories for research into educational practice. 

However, preparation for this broader role implies more substantial 
professional knowledge/sk ills/attitudes related to effective teaching, teacher 
development, research methodology, organizational development, communication, 
motivation, and evaluation than are now emphasized. That broader role 
description emphasizes what some have called the subtle, ambiguous, 
multidimensional nature of this type of role which blends and balances theory 
and practice relationships. 

We can also ask how certain characteristics of the university supervisor 
function unwittingly to diminish a student teacher's opportunity to learn. 
Several factors, such as a supervisor's perceptual biases, judgment criteria, 
cognitive complexity, developmental stages of concern about job 
responsibilities, the clinical Instructor/Evaluator role balance, etc., can 
dramatically Influence observation, interaction, and evaluative judgments. 

FIGURE 1 is a summary of our research team's current thinking about the 
factors potentially influencing a supervisor's evaluative judgment criteria and 
processes. Again, while "conventional wisdom" has long recognized that there 
are so-called "good" and "not so good" supervisors, we now know more about 
these specific factors i.nd can begin to analyze their Influence. 

In addition, the benefits of supervisory networking, throughtful 
job-related discussions, and self-directed professional development warrant 
attention. while these benefits seem obvious to any educator, the truth of 
the matter is that such professional development opportunities related to 
supervision are rarely available or used. The need to cultivate awareness, 
motivation, and respect for the complexities of effective supervision is 
crucial both in supervisors themselves and in their university workplaces. 
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Interestingly, each supervisor reported that participating in the research 
project had stimulated her to greater self -awareness concerning th*- complexity 
and specificity of her ovm evaluative judgment criteria and processes. 
Without exception, they said they had not thought deeply or frequently about 
these things before. There would seem to be some indirect professional 
development impact caused 'jy reflecting on one's own supervisory judgment 
criteria and role perspectives. Activities to develop supervisor reflection 
and meta-cogiiition do not appear to be widely used in the more 
technique-oriented, supervisory training programs and materials which exist 
around the country. This area deserves further attention. 

Finally, the research methodology developed for this study — i.e. a 
combination of structured Interviewing and cognitive mapping techniques — has 
proved to be both practical and reliable. using this methodology Lo further 
explore the persistent problems of reliability and validity in teacher 
evaluation would seem to be promising. 

In conclusion, little attention has been given yet to supervisory research 
and training in light of the Increasing knowledge we have about effective 
teaching as a source of judgment criteria. In addition, the historical 
emphasis on supervisory technique should be balanced with attention lo the 
cognitive processes used in making evaluative judgments. This series of 
studies are being undertaken to describe the role perspectives and evaluative 
judgment criteria of supervisors in order to reveal the largely unrecognized, 
complex mental life of student teacher supervisors. Despite criticism, the 
position of university student teacher supervisor has endured in various forms 
In the education professoriate. These studies should provide a basis for 
Improving the selection, training, and rewarding of supervisors and for 
deepening and expanding research on supervision. 
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TiBLE 1: R OLE PEIISP E CTITBS OP THE MKR S UPgjmotS 



I4SIS or JOB 
SITISPiCTIOl 



-involveient In 

K-12 setting 

i people's 9[ovlk 
-huiin interaction 
-part-llie job tlie 

coipatlblllty 



Rente 

-Involveient in 
M2 setting i 
people's 9ioylti 
•hman interaction 
-part-liie job tiie 
coipatibilit; 



Leslie 
involveient in 
l-n setting 4 
[leople's gtovth 
-inspiration ftoi 
•good' teachers 



IISIS OP JOB -llie lanageient -none 
DISSlTISFiCTION conflicts 

-lacli of institu- 
tional support 
-papervork 
-stress of u\h<i 
negative eval. 
judg. of s.t. 



-tiie lanageaeit 

conflicts 

•Idd of institu- 
tional support 

-papprvoik 

-stress of tailing 
negative evil, 
]udg. of s.t. 



Oli PROriSSIONil supervisory tasl;s personal -personal 
DIf. COICERIS -prograi lanageient -supervisory tasks -supervisory tasks 
(Piller, -iipact 



PIIIDIGH FOI -.ipptentlceship -appreAticeshlp •apprenticeship 

fIBflRG S.T. 
EIPIRIERC! 
(leichier, 1)13) 

SUPER?ISOS'S -clinical -inseparable -evalnator 

PmOHIxm instructor 
lOLB 



RIllTIVI Blim Cl/e Cl/e ri/E 

( TIKE SHIFT FOR 
SUPERTISOR'S 
ROLES OVER T8E 
S.T. EIPERIBRCE 



SUPSRflSORT 
IBliEPS/STIlE 
(Cllckian, 1)11) 

-directl-' 33. 5\ 20. 0\ 13. U 

• collaborative <0.2\ <0.2\ 

• non-directive 40. 3\ 40. 2\ 53. G\ 
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T»LE Iv. miim miunitt jnneiitiiT amm mj^^ ^ iffi^py 
iDEiTtrnD if TiBit immmt tPrjoi 
(t5lii9 hei ovn vords) 



\ velghls aveiase 

cite^oiy taie I specHlc ctlteiU sUteient be^lBnlo^/itddle/end \ uakli) 



noriKioiiL comiirmit «$/ 0/ 1 i^j^ 

• coiiituit to tke ST eipecience 40/ 0/ 0 11. 3\ 2Dd 

• iileitatloi to teackln^: (student ceoteied 01 $/ 0/ | 

sibject-cenleied) 



- hoiled^e of SQb]ect 20/0/0 t.n $th 

• piepaiatioi of lesson (pUddIb^, lateilals, appiopilaleness, etc.) V 0/ 0 \.n 
' faillUiltr vlth ciiilciUi/texts 0/ S/ C l.n 

• )ioyii9 facllUy in liansUtins papei plans to action 0/20/ 0 Hh 

• oi^anltatloi of Instioction (sequence, lateiials, oppoctanlty foi 0/ O/IO 

stideit response, seatvoik, transition, closure) 

• coiiiilcation skills (is ST clear about content, directions, 0/ 0/20 (.n Stk 

eipectatiois? does ST seen to indeistand what stadenls 
say or don't say?) 

• instricttoial delivery (iiagiiative? routine? repeal of CT's 0/ 0/10 3.3V 

style ( naterlal? irlgloal? siootk evidence of preparation?) 

• I: Inte^ratloi of Instructional 4 classroon nana^enent 0/2S/20 1$.0\ Ist 
I: dassrooi lanaqeient skills (do rules Indicate an avareness of 

cklld developnent < readiness to do as expected? evidence of 
reteacblos tke rules as appropriate?) 



HIM mmn tmn 1S/2S/25 uji m 

• I: courtesy (hunan relations skills regarding cklldren) IS/ 0/21) 11. 1\ ith. 
I: kuian relations skills (do students seen confortable? does 

ST stei confortable In adult role? can ST deal vltk CT In 
clr.ssroon?) 

' growing avareness of student differences ( needs 0/ hi 0 1.7V 

• growing positive attitude about role of teacker In classroon 0/20/ 0 (.TV Silt 

regarding responsibility for student learning i altitudes 

• teacker • student Interactions (both quality (positive?) 0/ 0/ S i n 

I quantity) 



fldrBSSmil, mmU^TIPP 1S/2S/1S 18.3V iii 

• I: sens; of belonging in the classroon lS/lS/10 IJ.JV 2ikii 
I: self-confidence 

I: noce assertion of *teackei' role 

K: grovlng peer relationship vlth CT i faculty 

I: confidence (can deal vltk personality conflicts; assertive 

m aggressive; peer relationsklp vltk CT rather than 

vltk students; confortable vlth authority) 

• vllllngness to self-evaluate objectively ( gioviig ability to do so 0/10/ 0 ).3V 
- avareness of professional realities? school socialization 0/ 0/ S l.]\ 

Tirnn process? intra srhool politics? 



I»IE 2b: spgciFic mmmt jud shfit amm mnm n f mcjm 
mmim bt turn supewisors iRtn»i 

(asing hei ovn voids) 



ute^oiy naie ( specific ciitria stateient 



sxrzt:::rzr: 



\ veiglits avtiase 
be^ioning/ilddle/end \ 



rank' 



PtlSOIiLITT • iTTITUDt 



viUiDgBess to accept chaige (ciiticisi) 
lespoDse to constructive ciiticisi 
love foi childien— lappoit villi sttdents 
lespect foi childien ( childieo's lespect fot teachei 
lappoit vitb sta2«Bts 
lappoit vitb staff 
lappoit vitb paieBts 
lespect foi cbildieo 
lappoit vitb cbildien ( staff 
attitgde—positive tbinkei 
attitade 
self-confidence 
eye contact 



ILli hi 
II 1/ 0 5.3\ 

17/27/16 20.0\ 1st 



S/ 0/ 8 



5/ 0/ 0 
0/ II 0 



3.0\ 
2.7\ 



SDIJICT - MlliCMHT SIILLS 49/50/53 ^Ai lit 

- I: basic knovledge of sabject lattei )/ t/ ) t.7\ sth 
N: kiovledge of subject 

I: basic kiovledge of subject lattei 

- I: lesson plans j/ j/u io.7\ 
I: adequate lesson plans 

I: lesson plans 
I: planning skills 

- I: oiganization skills 8/ 0/ 9 5.(\ 
I: oiganiiation skills 

- I: dassioon nanageient 9/ y 9 j j\ m, 
I: classiooi lanageient-'-discipline 

I: dassioon nanagenent 

- atiospheie of dassioon— childien's bebavioi, fiiendly, happy, etc. 8/ 0/ 0 2.7; 

- inteiioi of dassiooi—bulletin boaids, ait piojects, etc. 7/ 0/ 0 2.3\ 

- tine nanagenent 0/ j/ 0 2^7; 

- use of vaiious lesouices outside of curiicnlun 0/ 8/ 0 2.7\ 

- fleiibillty — haadling different sitaitions 0/ J/ 0 3.0\ 

- ability to teach 0/ 0/ j ht\ 

• creativity 0/ 0/ 8 2.7\ 



■ l: speaking ability 8/ 9/17 ii.3\ 2nd 

N: viitten ( oial coniunication 

I: piesentation skills 

I: coinunications 
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TmE 2c; spgciric immm mcnm cut^bh mtmm t "ntrHT? 

tOEWTiriM BT THRBR supnvrsots tr.Mllt | 
!«9ln9 het ovn vords) 

. .,, * velghts ivfrage 

".!?"? "!!* * stateient beglnnlns/ilddle/eod \ mih<i 

TEICIIK PIOCISS «ll.l,5 ii/23/)S UJ\ Ist 

- cieatltlty— a villinsiess to 90 bfyotd the leil </ 0/ 0 1 3V 

• ai eithosiasi Eor the subject lattei taa^kt y 0/ fl 2.)\ 

- soie coiiB9 to tens vlth the probleis of evaliation of student 0/ 5/ 0 1 7V 

•oil 

• «: ability to connect with the full class of students k bold 0/ 7/ J i 0\ 

thel[ attention 

I: ai ability to gala and keep the attention of the entire group 

- ability to eiecute siooth transitions betvees classes/subject are 

- ability to plaa and execute a lesson ilth definite structure, 

I.e. a beginning, ilddle, end 

- actually assoilng full responsibility for the class presentation 
- 1: lastery of several lethods/techniqjes of teaching fl/ o/H 5 n 4th 

I: iicreaslB) flexibility to apply a diversity of techniques 



0/ 




l.J\ 


0/ 


7/0 


2.]\ 


0/ 


0/10 


].3\ 


0/ 


0/17 


5.7\ 



CMTHT/CWIITITIi nm 23/ 2/n urn 

- kaovledge of content of subject nati;r taught that gofs beyond 10/ 0/ 0 3 3\ 

the nlnlnal 

- i: preparedness— willingness to put the tine in to be prepared e/ 0/ 7 5.0\ 

li appropriate vays 
I: ai increased eagerness to increase/ inprove their ovn 
knovledge of their content area specializations 

- I: a recognition of the inter-relatlonsbip anong disciplines 5/ 2/ b 4.0\ 

--a kind of Kenaissance person nentality 
H: sone evidence of seeing the Inter-connectedness of currlcoloi 
subjects 

I: a perception of the interconnectedness of the disciplines of 
teaching. I.e. an Interdisciplinary notion 



---continued on next page-- 
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mmtms ilmiui h,»^ 



. Weights jvfidqe 

Mle^My uie i specific ciiteiii stiteieat beglBnins/iIddle/end \ miha 

xxssss«s52r??ssstr5SS2rrrtssrsrs2s5ssscrrssr=srsssasssrs=-sss - ^ 

flKMIL mmiTT 2fly3?/is njx M 

' adalt stiice vltb stadeits— i.e. getting •over* the M vant i/ 0/ 0 i n 
tbei to like le* positioi 

- H: Ideallsi liied titfc i good dose of teilisi i a cHcial i/ 3/ 5 4 n 

seise of liiioi 

I: SMC ability to coipioilse Ideals aid piiiciples ii a realistic 

Mciei— lot defeatist, not cynical— soie evidence of 

acceptaice of *ieahess* of deiaids of teaching 
t: a seise of reality, Ideallsi teipeied vith lealisi aboot teachiog 

- rlsk-takUv" 'Hlligiess to take calnlated rlslis in trying 4/0/0 1.3\ 

soietkli9 ■(« diffeieit 

- »elf-Miltoilig— the ability to evaliate self realistically, 5/ 0/ 0 l.n 

Mlther brov beatiig self lor deiial of aiy shortcoiligs 

- diililshieit li self-coiscioisiess aid coaceri vlth 0/ 7/ o 2.3\ 

self-ackleveieit 

- ability to haidle crltidsi ii a positive, latire lanner 0/ (/ 0 2.0\ 
• I: flexibility ii adjostiig to loexpected events o/ll/ 0 3 U 

I: cfUeice of ability to haidle conflict and stress in a call, 
utire laiier 

i: jidgieit. I.e. coiioi sense ii handling :rlsis if svch 
ihoild arise 

- efldeice of growth li naiaging conflicting denands on tine, 0/ 5/ o i.7\ 

e.g. hone, school, other 

- a sease of personal confidence and/or anthorlty about self as 0/ 0/10 3 3\ 

teachei 



nmmm cimi i7/2o/2t um uh 

- 1: responsibility for the task of being a student teacher, 10/ 5/U | ]\ Jld 

I.e. a seilonsness aboit the Job 
I: avareness of grovlng Identification of self as an adolt, 

teacher, professional 
I: a peisoial Identification of self as teacher 
- I: literest in the profession Itself— beyond the personal needs 3/ 3/ 0 2 0\ 

—a desire that the profession Itself be laadable 

— iiteiest iB HtlOMl t political aspects of trachlng 
l: iateiest In larger Issies of edncatloa at a national and 

International level, e.g. literacy needs 

• I: dliinlshlng seM-conscloisness i Increasing concern over 1/ 7/ o 3.n 

total developient of stidents 
I: coitlnial grovth of concern for the learning of students 

• I: Cfldence of sone long tern goals and plans for reiaining 0/ 5/16 7 0\ 3id 

veeks of stident teaching experience 
I: a sease of responsibility to continue to grov in their chosen 

profession of teaching 
I: at eagerness to contiioe teaching 
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niu iti tPKiric imPiTivt jgpGHgiiT cimm ^theheits t ieights ipgiTiPiEP bt three 
SUPIRTISOIS ILMlltl coitinoed 

\ velgtits avriage 

cate^ety me I specific criteria stateient begionlng/ilddU/end \ rinliing 



IITUUBMIiL HllTlOISRIP SltLLS ?1/?3/12 21. 1\ M 

• I: ability to see I respect students as indl?iduals, not U/13/10 13. 0\ Isl 

steieatypio) thei 
I: evideace tliat tliey like kids ( respect their struggle and 

desire to grov and lean 
I: evldeice of a largess, a profound acceptance of diversity 

ii stideats I respect for student strengths 
I: positive rapport vith the students—frieidly but adolt-like 
I: a geiiiie foidaess for atd respect for their students 

• I: literpersoial relationship skills, i.e. ai ability to 10/ S/ 2 S.7\ Uh 

relate to both studeats aid fellov teachers la a positive 
adilt-like vay 

I: ability to relate veil vitb adults in the school, i.e. 

priidpal, cooperatiag teacher, other teachers 
I: a feelUg/seise of coiradire vlth other teachers 
- 1: iBterpersoaal relationship skills vith fellov student 3/ S/ ( 2.n 

teachers-**villiigttess to fori a sense of coiiaraderie 

vith other student teachers 
1: ability I villingiess to share experience and reflections at 

veekiy seiiiar 
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TMH 2d; ciTiGOUKS or miDiTiTi JUBGHH T amm t nm^ 
tPllTlFHD IT THt mn siiPMnsnti; 
(islB) theli ovn voids) 

\ velghts total average 

begiBnin; liddle end points \ ranking 

««ta««a«s»s»«s»8ssis»!sssss:8!s^::::s:ss:ss:s!s..s.:.sji:::is:ss:s:s::::::::::r 

tUi 



-(tof. coiiltieat 


1S\ 


o\ 


0\ 


IS 


15.0\ 


Uh 


-pi«f. skills 


25\ 






13S 


15.0\ 


ht 


-kiMB lelatlOBS 
skills 


1S\ 


2S\ 


2S5 


(S 


21. 7\ 


2nd 


-piof. sodalltatloB 


15\ 


2S\ 


15\ 


55 


11. 3\ 


3id 


TOTILS 


"im 


Im 


Im 


loT 


lOMV 


















-peisoBality I attitude 




ii\ 


211 


lot 


3i.0\ 


2nd 


-sibject kBov ledge ( 
MDageieat skills 






J / 1 






ISC 


•COIMBlcatlOB 


n 




17i 


34 


11 3\ 




TOriLS 


Im 


Im 


Im 


300 


100. 0\ 


















-teachlBg piocess 
•bill* 

SElllS 


m 


23\ 


35\ 




23. 0\ 


1st 


•coiteBt/cognitive 
skills 


m 




12\ 


37 


12. 3\ 


5lh 


•peisoial latniity 


m 


32\ 


15V 


(7 


22. 3\ 


2nd 


•piof. gcovtk 


n\ 


20\ 


n\ 


(3 


21. 0\ 


Uh 


'liteipeisoBal le- 
litloBtkip skills 


m 


23\ 


n\ 


H 


21. 3\ 


3id 


fOfklS 


Im 


Im 


"Tm 


loT 







TIBLI 2{; COHPQSITI ? mnm OF il EFfECTIVg STUDHT tglCHltP Hti-n i»y y ^F m ?'m 
tccoRomc TO m mff^t^ t ^mt mv inHttFttn 
(Hsln9 Rseaichei's paiaphiase of their ovn void$) 

laikliS vel^ht specific criteria stiteient 

frai 

1st 15.0\ - dissrooi lana^eieit stills t Integration of these *lth Instruction 

2a4 1J.J\ - self-confidence and assertion of teacher role 
• ' - coiiltient to tlie ST experience 

4tk II. 7\ • h»an relations skills vlth poplls and CT 

Stk (.7\ • knowledge of subject latter 

' • - proving facility In traislatlng Instructional plans on paper Into action 
' - coiianlcation skills vlth pupils 

J_ - assuies rtspcnslbllltif « teacher for pupil learning i attitudes 









1st 




- love, respect, ( rapport vlth pupils ( staff 


2nd 


11. 3\ 


- oral ( vrltten coiiunlcatlon skills 


3r4 


lt.7\ 


- lesson planning skills 


iti 




- dassrooi lanageient ( discipline 


Stk 
mil: 


ill 
$J.7\ 


' knovledge of subject latter 



- love t respect for pupils »lth their Individuality, diversity, i strengths 

- Identification of self In adult, teacher, ( professional roles 

- long-range goals t responsibility for ovn professional developient 

- Interpersonal skills vlth pupils ( staff 

- use of a diversity of Instructional lethods/techniqies 



LMlU 




1st 


13.0\ 


2Bd 


l.3\ 


3r4 


?.0\ 


Uk 


$.n 


■ 


t 


mil: 





CIIWU I KICITt fOUTiriM n m nm mnimtn 



I OP CIITIIU STJITSHIRTS IDHTIFICD 
(begiiiiig; liddle; ead of 
eipetleice) 

Toni I OP cKiTim snriNiiTS 

IDIITIPIID 

TOni I OP lOIDS USID II CIITBIII 
STlTIHIirt 

nil I OP YOIDS USED II CRITBRIl 
STITINIITS 

IU6I II POIIT TUUBS USID TO 
fllOIT CIITIIU STITINIITS 

I OP HIIOTIS USID TO IDIITIPI 
CIITIKU STITINEITS (be9iniili9; 
liddle; eid of expeiieice) 

I OP SUB-GIOUPIIGS NADI POI 
CIITIKU STITINKITS 



EllJl Rtnee Ltslle 

12;12;12 H;20;n 

23 3( 4) 

22( 122 SU 

J.I 3.4 11.1 

5-10 1-5 2-10 

15;12;20 10;10;10 ll;20;15 

< 3 S 
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TABLE <a; CQHmisOl OF Til cociiTtK mp rtit pm sntiiiEitTs t 
nittii iicoiDS or nm mnmm ttf^.i 
(isU] her ovn voids) 

specific cilteiU sUteiebts * ictiil vrittei record \ record \ coai. lap \ veik-iver.-strotq St 

««iat«««8M«8i«tstssssssrssti£S2rsrsssstssssssrsssssrssssassssssssssssssssss2--s I 

- II: coiiltieit to the Jf eiperieice [iol no I3.3\ "J. m- no 

• 12: oiieititloi to teichU) (stad. or sobj. -centered) ll.fl\| i.-iX u\ o.03V no- e.n 



HOnstlMll ivii* 

• 13: kiovicd)e of sibjct 

• 14: pre'/, of lessoi (plii., lit'ls, ippropri'iess) Ui.tW 

• II: fi'iiliirlty «itk carriciloi/texts (2.l\l 

• 13: f;ivli) ficility ii ttinslitii) pliis to ictlon Iiol 

• 12: 'ii^t. of iistric. (seqience, MteriilSi opport. for 

stid. respoise, seitvork, tiinsitiOB, dosire) [22.5\l 

- lU coiiiilcitioi skills (Is ST deir abott cooteot, 

dlrectltis, expectitlots? does ST seei to aoderstand 
vbat itideits say or doa't say?) [).e\l 

• U: listrictloial delivery (iM^liatlve? rootlie? repeat 

of CT? siooth evldeace of prepaiatloi?) [ll.t\| 

- II: lite^ratloi of listrict. ( d'rooi laiageieit [IO.a\l 
II: dassrooi uiageieat skills (do rales lodlcate avareiess 

of ch. dev. ( readiness to do as expected? evUeice 
of reteachli) the ules as appropriate?) (22.2\l 



H.n 






3.{\ 


i.7\ 


2.n- 3.5\- 3.7\ 


1(.(\ 


1.7» 


11.2\-22.7\-lJ.n 


o.n 


1.7\ 


00- no- 2.2\ 


no 


(.7\ 


10- 10- DO 


7.5\ 


3.3\ 


3.3\- 3.7\-It.3\ 


3.0\ 


(.7\ 


3.5\- (.0\- no 


3.l\ 


3.3\ 


3.<\- 7.3\- 1.3t 


34. 1\ 


15.0\ 


37.1l-30.J\-32.5\ 



- 15: coirtesy (hoiai relat. skills re^ardii) child.) 137.ni 18.J\ li.7\ 25 7\-li t\-IO 7\ 
15: hiiai relat. skills (do stids. seei coifortable? does 

ST seei coifortable ii adilt role? can ST deal vith 
CT ii dassrooi?) [ll.7\l 

- 14: froviif avarcicis », 'tadeit differeices ( leeds (lol 
* 35: groviif pos. attitide ;boat role of teacher in dassrooi 

rejardii) resp. for stid. leariii) ( attitudes [(.S\l 
- 1(: teach. - stod. iitecactions (both qaal. ( qgiii;.) (i.ni 



DO 




DO- 


DO- 


00 


2.2\ 


i.lX 


DO- 


no- 


5.1\ 


0.5\ 




DO- 


no- 


i.n 



MflflMtHlH. gnri^tmyifls Ul 12.M-11.2t- S.51 

- 1(: seise of beloaqii) ii the dassrooi (O.S\l s.n n 3\ £ n- ( n. t si 

II: sdf-coifldetce 

K: lore assertioi of 'teacher* role (10. ni 
17: qriviiq peer relatioiship vith C? I facolty (ool 
17: coifideice (cai deal vith per5'lity coiflicts; assertive 
lOT anressive; peer rdationship vith CT rather thar 
vith stideits; coifortable vith avthority) (3.e\) 
• II: vllliiqiess t ability to self-evalnte objectively do! no 3.3\ lo- no- no 

- II: avareiess of prof, realities? school sodalizatioD 3.n l.7\ ( 5\- \ \\. 

process? iatra-school politics? (l).l\| 
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TlBLE <b: coKMiisol or ni rofiHTiTi nip mmn mmmi t 
niHH iico»Dt or mu tuPiRfitoit ittntt\ 
(aslB9 her ovn vords) 



ictoal vr. 
lecotd \ 

>*>s*>ttt>tt«s:t:tsatt:ss:cts:t:tsss:::ss::tx:trt:::xxs::£s:s::t:sss::s::: 



speciEIc ciiteiU stiteietts 4 ictut vilttes lecotd \ 



Istended 
cost, lap \ 



vrltten record t {or 
»eek-jver. 'long ST 



m^OltLITT ■ miTMB» 

• II: illllisiess to accept cbaige (criticisi) (ool 
II: reip«ise to coistrQctlve crltlcIsi Itol 

- 12: live for ckildrei— rapport lith stadeits IboI 

13: respect for cklld. ( cbild.'s respect for teacher (4.3\l 

14: rapport vlth stadeits (ll.UI 

12: rapport vlth staff IboI 

13: rapport ilth pareits (nol 

12: respect for chlldrei (7.3\l 

13: rapport vlth chlldrei I staff I14.2\l 

• 14: attltide— positive thiiker (nol 
II: attltide (2. Ill 

- 15: self-coifldeice liol 

-IS: eyecMUct (O.OUl 



twjiCT - MincimiT stmt 

• l(: basic kioviedfe of sibject latter ID.SII 
l(: kiovlel^e of sibJect ll.M 

14: basic kioviedge of sabject latter [l(.3\l 

• IT: lessu plais 121. (\l 

17: adefiate lessoB plaas (2).l\l 
15: lessoi plais i1.4\l 
111: piaiilM skills 

- II: oriailutloi skills 

II: or)aiiutloi skills [3. Ill 
- 1): dassrooi laiageieit I4I.(\I 
II: dassrooi uiageiefit—dlsclpllie [3).(\] 
l(: dassrooi lasageieit (22.3\I 

- Ill: atiosphere of dassrooi— ch.'s behav., friendly 

• 111: literlor of classrooi—bQlletln boards, etc. (2.7\l 
- 1): tiie laiageieat [ll.UI 

• 111: ase of varlois resoirc^s oatslde of cirrlcalni (0.09(11 

- Ill: flexibl.'lt}— kaidllBg differcflt sitoatiois [1.7\l 
-17: ability to teach [4.ni 

- I): creativity [7.0\| 
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COBIDItClTIOI 

- 112: speakiig jbtllty I2.7\l 
112: vrlttei I cral coiiaiicatloB I3.ni 
111: p.eseitafioi skills 7.2\l 
112: coiiuicatlois [l.$\l 
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TiBLf <C: COM?HISQI Of TK fOGII TIK Ait CBITHll mmWi t 

liiTTii iicQBPg or mn wnmm 
(isIb9 het ovB vords) 



specific ct'^eiU sUteieats ( ictul nittei record \ 

***t*3**M .asMMMsscsssttsxcss: 



mcliiG nocin «iir.t 

• II: :reitivit7— i villiigiess to 90 beyond tie text [1.5\1 

• 12: )■ eitkislisi for tke sobject utter tiigbt (1(.3\1 

- .11: soie C01I19 to tens vitb tbe probleis of erilBitioi 

of stideat voik [iol 
- 12: .'blllty to coinect vith tbe ftll diss of sttdents 
; hMd tbeir itteitloi (2S.I\|- 
12: ability to gili ( keep tbe ittent. of the 9rDap [1S.2\] 

- 13: iblllty to eiecite siootb triisltlons [2.0\l 

- 14: iblllty to plii iid eiecite i lessoi vltb definite 

strictire, I.e. i beginning, ilddle, end (S3.ni 

- II: issiili; fill resp. for tbe diss presentitloi I14.S\1 

- 13: ustery of severil letkods/teckilqaes of teickln; [4.3\l 
14: licreisli) fleilbllity to ipply i diversity 
of tecbilqies [lM\i 



ictial vr. 
recotd \ 



Intended 
C091. tap \ 
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viltten record \ for 
veak-iver.-str<i9 ST 
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COlTBt/CnClltTTl «I1.LC 

13: kiovledfe of sibject natter taigbt tbat goes beyond 

tbe nlnlul (T.(kl 
- 14: yreparedness—vUllngness to pnt tine In to be prepared 

In appropriate vays 32.0k I 
l(: an Inaeaiei eagerness to Increast/iipiove their ovi 

knowledge of their content area spedallutions Il.Skl 
- 15: a recognition of Inter-reUtlonsblp anoio dlsdpllies 10 4.1k 

—a kind of lenalssance person nentality (no) 
15: soie evidence of seeing tbe Inter-connectedness of 

cirrlcdon sibjects Inol 
IS: a perception of tbe Inteiconiectedness of the disciplines 

of teaching, i.e. an Interdisciplinary notion (no) 



ILll llJl 14.2k-12.?k-14.ik 
2.Sk 3.3k (.(k- no- no 



11.2k 
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7.ik-12.2k-H.Sk 
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mil k! coHPHisQi or m mt mn nt crithh stitihkhts i 
niTTM Hcotps oy mil sopmiso»i tLMiiti 
(uiag her ovn voids) 



specific criteria stateieats I actui vrlttei record \ 



:xszx:isit:iz:: XI t:z: :::::::: 



actial vr. 
record \ 



iitended 
C09B. tap \ 



viitten record \ for 
veak-aver.-stiot^ ST 



mcmc noctis miili 

• II: creativity— a villiigiess to 90 beyoad tie text (l.S\l 

• 12: ai eitkisiasi for tie subject latter tatgbt (1(.3\1 

• II: SIM coiii) to tens vitb tie probleis of evalaatioD 

of stideit vork [ioI 

- 12: ability to coiiect vitb the fill class of stidents 

I bold tbcir atteitioi [2S.I\I 
12: ability to jaii ( keep tbe atteat. of tbe groap (1S.2\I 

- I): ability to execite saootb traasitioas [2.0\l 

- 14: ability to plaa aad execate a lessoa vitb definite 

strictare, i.e. a begiania;, aiddie, ead (S3.UI 

• 11: assiaiag fall resp. for tbe class preseatatiea IH.SXI 

- 13: ustery of several aetbods/teckaiqaes of teachleg [4.3\l 
14: iacreasia) flexibility to apply a diversity 
of tecbaiqaes [14.l\l 
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coinit/coeiiTm siilis iiji 12ji u.2\-i2.2Mi .8\ 

- 13: kaoviedge of sabject aatter taagbt tba'c goes bevond 2.S\ .\}\ 6.(\- no- ao 

tbe aiaiul [7.(\l 

• II: preparedaess—vllllagness to pot tiae in to h» prepared il.2\ 5.fl\ 7.i\-l?.2\-h.i\ 

in appropriate vays (32.0X1 
l(: aa iacreased eageraess ^0 iBcr**VMtprove thi.'r ova 
ktsvledge d 15«' ^-nt iu^ .t.::iallxalloE': ;t.S\l 

• IS: a reco9aitioa of I ionski^ aaoa? disciplljes no t.9\ bc- ao- no 

—a kind of le. persot :.dtality (ao) 
IS: soae evldeace of se.i a later -conaectedaess d 

carricalaa sabyccts laol 
S3: a perceptloa of tbe iatercoaaectedaess ' I nt d scipllnes 

of teackiag, i.e. aa ioterdiscipllvar; ao ./^ (not 
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liiMJC COffitUOl OF Til COCTITITI MP MlfMIi »»gmiTS t MtTTM HPIjHp!; pf 
TWII tOPIHlSOlg lL»11tl ... cODtilBCd 



ictaal II. iitended viltUn lecoid % foi 
ipcdfic ciUeiU tUteieits I actiil iiittea record \ ieco:d \ C09B. lap \ veakMvei.-stioag sr 

Mt«MM»lMsrt8s«XsxrxSitsS2SssisssississsiS!;srsisiiisssr*ssssssr:isissiisszssrss:i:isi:r::;-srs--:rsr 

murmow iihthihip hills lii 2ui (.t\- i.u 

• 113: aklllty tg see ( respect sttdents as individoals, not M\ i].o\ S.)\- i 1\- 3.n 

stereitypli) thei (I.U I 
114: evideice tkat tkey like kids ( respect their straggle 

aid desire to grov aid lean (lol 
111: evideice if a largess, a profooid acceptaice of 

diversity ii stideits ( respect for stodeit 

streigtks 1 10 1 
lit: positive rapport vith stadcBts— frieidly 

kit adilt-lUe I3.ni 
112: geiiiie foidiess for aid respect for stidents (10.0\i 

* 115: iiterpersoial relatio.jskip skills, i.e. ai akility to 3.0\ S.n 0.1\- 3.2\- 4.1\ 

relate to kitk stideits aid fellov teackers ii a 

positive adilt-like vay (l.lli 
121: akility to relate veil vitk adiits ii tke sckool, i.e. 

priicipal, cooperating teacher, otker teackers IS.Ul 
113: I feeliig/seise of coiradire vlth otker teackers I2.l\l 
- lU: iiterpersoial relatlonskip skills vith fellov stident no 2.7\ t)- no- no 

teackers—villingness to forn a sense of 

couaradeiie vith other stodent teachers liol 
111: ability ( villingness to share experience and 

reflections at veekly seiinar Inol 
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mimm mmim jdoghmt m mii t Pioctssis 



m SUPKITISOK — as Influenced by traloUg and experleace 



II0I»D6I-I1SK 

- effective teacblig/learAiog/scboolln; 

- teacber edocat ion/staff developicDt 

- sipeivision 



- 9oah of teachli9/leaiiln9/9cho9llii9 

- 9oals of sttdent teacblng expeileice 

- ovi sopeivisoiy cole peiceptives 

- ovo sapeivlsocy job satisfaction 

- OVI snpeivisory developiental stages of concern {a la filler) 

- OVI sipeivlsoiy style (Glickiai) 

• OVI supeivisoiy self-efficacy beliefs (a la Goskey) 



DW COLLECTIOI MP COCMITUt PBOCRSSH C 

• peiceptial aleitiess 

• peiceptaal coipcebeislveness 

- critical tbinkii) skills ( babits 

practitioner vs. theoretical orientation (Lieberian ( Hlller) 

- cognitive style 

- cognitive coiplexlty (Rant) 

• avareiess of ovi letacognitlon processes 

- avareness of ovn attitudes and beliefs 

- avareness of ovi perceptial biases 

• avareiess of ovi kiovledge-base 

- avareness of others' perspectives 
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